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VVieR Horace Alexander discussed with Gandhi a con- 
cern for bringing together Christians, Hindus and adherents of 
other faiths in “heart unity” which might find expression 
through unprogrammed common worship, Gandhi said that he 
thought the Quakers were better fitted than others to achieve 
this. 

Lin Yutang in writing about the religion of the Chinese in his 
book My Country and My People says: (p. 103) “if they are to 
be converted they should all become Quakers for that is the 
only sort of Christianity that the Chinese can understand.” 

When Friends in Japan were seeking for a place to hold a 
conference they asked the Abbot of Enkakuji to permit them 
to use for this purpose one of the buildings of his ancient and 
beautiful Buddhist temple near Kamakura. He replied that 
he would gladly grant their request, adding that the Quakers 
were the only Christians whom he felt free to invite on his own 
authority. 

These three examples from three great cultures of the Far 
East indicate that Quakerism bears to non-Christian religions 
a relationship not possessed by other forms of. Christianity. 
What is the unique relationship? This essay attempts to answer 
that question. In describing this relationship it is not assumed 
that Quakerism is therefore superior to other forms of Chris- 
tianity. 


QUAKERISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Three types of relationship can be thought of as existing 
between Christianity in general and the non-Christian religions. 
According to one of these views Christianity possesses a monop- 
oly of religious truth and “pagan” or “heathen” religions are in 
error. Nothing is to be learned from them. Another opinion 
puts all the great world religions on more or less the same 
level. All are thought to possess equally valid insights into 
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truth, though all have been corrupted by priest-craft and the 
survival of primitive customs. According to this view a selec- 
tion should be made from each of the great religions of what- 
ever 1s highest in them. These insights should be combined into 
the one true religion. A particular form of this view is the be- 
lief that all religions are identical as far as their basic elements 
are concerned and that they differ mainly in the symbols—ma- 
terial, verbal or human, by which the foundation principles are 
expressed. A third emphasis accepts Christianity, if properly 
interpreted, as the truest religion, but adds that other religions 
possess a large measure of truth, adding that they have some- 
thing important to teach Christians. According to this view all 
honest and sincere men of every religion have access in their 
hearts to the same Divine Source of religious truth and power. 
But Christians have a peculiar advantage because the revelation 
of God through Christ in history is the highest revelation of 
God Himself in human terms. All three of these positions have 
been held by some members of the Society of Friends. The ma- 
jority have adhered to some form of the third position. This 
position is assumed in the present essay. 

By Quakerism we shall mean those beliefs and practices which 
were accepted without question during the first two centuries of 
Quaker history, roughly from 1650 to 1870. These beliefs and 
_ practices still prevail, at least in intention, throughout large 
areas of the Society today. This definition excludes the beliefs 
and practices characteristic of Protestantism in general, which, 
during the third century of Quaker history, produced a pro- 
found alteration in about two thirds of the membership of the 
Society of Friends in America. When we speak of generally ac- 
cepted beliefs and practices during the first two centuries of the 
Society of Friends, we should admit some variation in at least 
two areas. The social doctrines of the Society, though they 
have not changed in principle, have developed in their applica- 
tion. As time went on the meaning of these social insights be- 
came clearer. There are also theological opinions about the 
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nature and work of Christ regarding which Friends have not 
generally been very clear or explicit nor have they ever been 
in complete agreement. | 

These theological differences helped to cause separations in 
American Quakerism during the nineteenth century when spir- 
itual life was too low to achieve unity in diversity. The same 
opinions have been the ground of controversy and the source 
of separation in the Christian Church since its beginning in 
New Testament times. The difficulty lies in the inevitable am- 
biguity of verbal formulations about mysteries on which there 
cannot be clear-cut human knowledge. Since Friends never 
adopted an authoritative creed as a test of membership there 
has never been a single Quaker theology although Friends have 
not minimized the importance of right belief. The same can be 
said of early Christian theology. E. F. Scott in his The Varieties 
of New Testament Religion describes eight of these varieties. 
Perhaps there were as many in early Quakerism. But in this 
variety there were essential elements of unity. 

Classical Quakerism, of the first two centuries, vigorously 
defended its right to be called Christian against the attacks of 
Protestant opponents who claimed that it was not Christian. 
Each of the numerous anti-Quaker books or pamphlets was 
answered. George Fox answered more than a hundred in his 
Great Mystery. That Quakerism is not Christian might be a 
proper claim if Christianity were interpreted solely in terms of 
the Protestant theology tinged with Calvinism which was prom- 
inent in English Christianity when Friends arose. This type of 
Christianity is epitomized in the Westminster Confession. But 
the Quakers found in the New Testament no basis for Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy. They were accused of evaporating historical 
Christianity by laying primary emphasis on the Spirit within as 
their source of truth rather than on the Scriptures. The Spirit 
which produced the Scriptures, which they held to be still active 
in the heart of man, took precedence over the Scriptures. Quak- 
erism ‘claimed to be “Primitive Christianity Revived” the title 
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of one of William Penn’s tracts. Primitive Christianity was clear- 
ly not dependent on the New Testament which had not then 
been produced. It was dependent on the Spirit of the Living 
Christ inspiring the Church which, through the same Spirit, 
produced the Scriptures. For this reason primary attention was 
focused upon the present, living, transforming work of the In- 
ward Christ or Inward Light, rather than upon faith and trust 
in the saving work of the historic Christ. This emphasis is ob- 
vious throughout Quaker literature, particularly in the Jour- 
nals of the Eighteenth Century. The Christ Within, whom men 
knew by experience was more significant in overcoming evil in 
themselves than the Christ they knew through the book. The 
Inward Christ could free human beings from sin; not alone the 
penalty for sin as the Protestants held, but sin itself. But this 
emphasis on present, immediate experience, did not lead the 
early Friends to ignore the significance of history as revealed in 
Scripture. The primacy of the inward did not exclude the impor- 
tance of the outward which was also an essential though sec- 
ondary element in the religion of the Society of Friends. 

We can gain a clearer insight into the essential features of 
the Quaker type of Christianity if we examine what Friends wrote 
to each other and what they wrote in their Journals, or spiritual 
autobiographies, than by examining what they wrote in answer 
to their opponents.* In answering their opponents they were 
forced to use the phrases of theological controversy while in 
writing to one another they expressed intense exuberant mys- 
tical devotion arising from their own experience. In silent wor- 
ship they found the Christ Within, the Inward Light, in man, 
but not of him, the saving power which regenerates, if man per- 
mits it to operate. This simple doctrine was not overlaid by 
speculations as to why God grants this saving power. Man’s way 
to God can be found, but God’s way to man is shrouded in the 


* Barclay’s Apology, for example, is addressed “To the Clergy of 
what sort soever.” 


mystery of His creative act. That this power from God is inher- 
ent in the world-transforming events recorded in the Gospels ~ 
they had no doubt. But in accepting Christ as “Lord and Sav- 
ior” they generally used words which could apply either to the 
Christ of history or the Christ Within who has enlightened all 
men since the beginning. The Christ of John’s Gospel who 
promised to be with his disciples after his departure is also 
the Eternal Christ, the Word of God, ever present as God’s 
creative power within the world. He is the Light which has 
always shone into the darkness (John 1:5). He is “the power 
of God and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. 1:24). He is the prin- 
ciple of unity in the universe (Col. 1:17) and in the Church 
(Eph. 2:14). The Protestant formula “Justification by faith 
alone” is accordingly inadequate. Mystical union with the In- 
ward Light, the Eternal Christ is the goal of Christianity. 

The gospel of John permits both a mystical religion and an 
historical religion. One can choose both or either. The Christ 
who speaks in John is not only the historical Jesus of the Syn- 
optic Gospels but also the Eternal Christ or Logos incarnate in 
the historical Jesus. The Eternal Christ, both in history and 
above it, is the Way, the Truth and the Life. Because he is 
the Way we cannot expect the whole truth at once. Because he 
is the Truth he will reveal deeper insights into Truth. Because 
he is the Life he can be known through life and not wholly ap- 
prehended through intellectual concepts or formal words. John 
Wilhelm Rowntree expressed the characteristic Quaker view 
when he said, “The Church exists to create for each succeeding 
generation the ideal of Christ in the thought form of the age 
and in the adaptability of Christ’s teaching lies one secret of its 
power.” (Address at Manchester Conference, 1895). 

It must accordingly be said that Quakerism, as here inter- 
preted, is not wider than Christianity, but rather that Chris- 
tianity itself may be widened beyond the limits of most Chris- 
tian creeds, to include Quakerism. 

As we are here interpreting Quakerism in terms of its high- 
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est development we must do the same with other religions. The 
character of a religion is better understood in terms of its high- 
est intention and full development than in terms of the average 
accomplishments of its adherents. In Hinduism, for example, 
the most primitive forms of idolatry exist today side by side 
with the farthest flights of philosophical mysticism, yet it is the 
latter, not the former, which express the essential quality and 
goal of Hinduism. 


WORSHIP, A MEETING POINT 


Quakerism began with the discovery that the Presence 
of God can be felt in the hearts of individuals and in the midst 
of the congregation. This experience was not new. What was 
new was the uncompromising way in which the far-reaching 
consequences of this discovery were carried out. If God’s Pres- 
ence can be felt within the soul, the worship of God necessarily 
consists in an endeavor to realize His presence. Nothing can be 
substituted, such as prepared sermons, rituals, songs or read- 
ings from Bible or prayer book. These outward acts are good in 
other situations but they interfere with the complete spontaneity 
sought in a meeting for worship. The sense of Divine Presence 
felt in the silence of a waiting worship is ineffable and beyond 
representation in any form of words, but it may result in the 
feeling that some act is required of the worshiper such as speak- 
ing in the meeting for worship itself or carrying out some duty 
or concern elsewhere. Nothing in the meeting can be planned 
in advance for no one can predict where the Spirit will lead. 

Because of its very character, the Quaker Meeting can be an 
important link between Quakerism and other religions, Chris- 
tian or non-Christian. Those who attend such a meeting for 
worship are not committed during the period of worship to any 
particular religious belief. There are no congregational read- 
ings, songs or responses which put into the individual’s mouth 
words which may not genuinely and sincerely express his 
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thoughts and feelings, nor are any actions required which might 
not arise out of immediate inward leadings. The attender may 
hear ideas expressed with which he does not agree, but he is not 
committed to them. A Quaker Meeting may be made up of per- 
sons holding a wide variety of opinions. It is successful when 
all are united in a sincere aspiration for truth. For example, in 
the International Student Seminars held in Japan by the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, each day begins with a Quaker 
Meeting for worship. This gathering is attended by adherents of 
a variety of religions. They are Christians, Buddhists, Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Shintoists, Confucianists and those who think 
they have no religion because they feel themselves to be scien- 
tifically minded. Suggestions have sometimes been made by 
student committees in charge of these periods to substitute 
some other form of religious service. This is impracticable be- 
cause the Quaker way is the only one on which all can unite. 
At a conference of all the world religions held in Honolulu, 
silent worship was the only form on which the attenders could 
agree. The sessions of the United Nations begin with a brief 
period of silence. Spiritual exercise, carried on in silence, is 
more characteristic of the non-Christian religions than of most 
forms of Christianity. Hence it can be more readily understood 
and participated in by non-Christians than other types of re- 
ligious service. 

But there is a more profound reason than its non-committal 
character why silent worship provides a basis of unity. Silent 
worship has a powerful uniting influence in the deep uncon- 
scious regions of the soul. This remains true even though there 
may be great differences in the surface area of ideas. Unity of 
feeling can exist when there is no unity of thinking and unity 
of feeling comes closer than unity in thought to the springs of 
the will. The feeling for that unity which exists in the depths 
when there is multiplicity at the surface is an experience shared 
by mystics of all religions. The figure in John’s gospel of the 
branches united through the Vine is of universal application. 
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Or, to use another figure, the radii of a circle, separated at the 
circumference, are united in the center. 

There is a philosophical basis for this concept which appears 
in every great religion, though it is expressed in different fig- 
ures. In terms of Quaker thought, the same Light from God 
shines into every human being and the more we “center down” 
in that which we all have in common, the nearer we come to 
one another. For the Hindu Vedantist each individual self is an 
expression of the one universal Self. All selves are really one 
Self. Ignorance of this Truth results in multiplicity and strife. 
For the Mahayana Buddhist the same Buddha nature is in all 
living beings. All are potentially Buddhas. Injury to any living 
creature is therefore an injury to one’s self. All can say with 
George Fox “mind that which is eternal which binds you to- 
gether in the Lord.” 

That there is a unity underlying all multiplicity does not 
necessarily mean that human individuality is an illusion or 
something to be annihilated, though it may mean just that. We 
may believe, with Christianity, that the one God who is imma- 
nent in all is at the same time transcendent, above and beyond 
us all. The Vine gives life to the branches, but does not destroy 
their individual character and function. Christian theology, in 
so far as it follows the Hellenic tradition, tends to believe in 
God as superpersonal and in a unity of being between man 
and God. This belief endangers individuality for in union the 
human is merged into the Divine. But in so far as Christian 
theology follows the Hebraic tradition, it lays a strong em- 
phasis on the personality of God and on union of will rather 
than of substance. This emphasis preserves individuality though 
it seeks to destroy egoism. The Hellenic tradition, prominent 
in the Greek Church Fathers and in the Christian mystics of 
the middle ages, is not unlike that of Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The strength of Christianity lies in its illogical synthesis of the 
Hellenic tradition which emphasizes the immanence of God, with 
the Hebraic tradition which emphasizes God’s transcendence. 
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Differences in philosophy and theology may divide us in the 
surface realm of ideas but feelings, rising out of the infinite 
depths of the soul, are much the same in all who sincerely seek 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Similarity in the realm of 
feeling is due largely to the aim, common to all religions, 
to overcome self-centeredness by union with a_ higher, 
greater life. This description of the process is a rationalization 
of that which involves an element of profound mystery. In 
primitive religions or in patriotism this higher, greater life is 
the life of the tribe, nation or race. In the higher religions it is 
the Divine Life which creates and sustains the universe includ- 
ing all men of every race or nation. Self-centeredness causes 
division or tension between the ego-centric surface-will and the 
deeper more universal Life at the basis of existence. Man tries 
to build a private universe over which he can claim ownership 
and by which he can inflate his ego, but this separates him 
from the Whole and produces an inner sense of tension, es- 
trangement and loneliness. Selfishness builds a wall between 
man and the world. Man thinks this wall protects him but 
actually it imprisons him. He can overcome this estrangement 
and bridge the gap between himself and God through worship 
or meditation in which he consciously seeks union with the Di- 
vine Life. In this search he finds that it is not through his own 
effort, but by submission to the upward pull of the Divine upon 
his soul, that he can be saved. This is atonement, redemption, 
reconciliation, the act of God, not of man. The process by 
which egoism is overcome is common to all religions and re- 
sults in a similarity in all religious exercises. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE INWARD LIGHT 


The doctrine which, more than any other, has given 
Friends an open mind toward what there is of truth in other 
religions is the belief in the universality of the Inward Light or 
Inward Christ. Friends believe that the Light from God, in 
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which, as Barclay says, *“Father, Son and Holy Spirit dwells,” 
that is—God Himself and not a person in a Trinity, has shone 
in every man of every race and religion from the beginning, 
though it has generally been obscured by sin, ignorance and 
weakness, just as the light which shines through a glass may 
be obscured by dirt or defects in the glass. The Light is never 
wholly obscured. It can be shown that even the most primitive 
or the most depraved of men have some knowledge of religious 
and moral truth. 

This belief, along with the belief in the perfectibility of hu- 
man beings in this life, made Quakerism a radically different 
religion from the Protestantism of its time and inspired the 
strongest attacks of the Protestant clergy. The Quakers’ Puritan 
opponents held “that the Holy Spirit dwells only in the con- 
verted and in them incompletely” (some would add metaphori- 
cally).** The Puritans were especially shocked at the Quakers’ 
belief that the Spirit dwells in the wicked as well as the good. 
George Fox could say of an evil, persecuting Justice “I looked 
him in the face and the Witness of God started up in him and 
made him blush” (Journal II, bi. Cent. Ed. 248). This cir- 
cumstance indicates the character and justification of the Quak- 
ers’ belief in the power of non-violence. Their confidence in 
this power is based on their appeal to the Light from God in all 
men, however wicked, ignorant or misled. 

In his Apology, which has been the standard and most gen- 
erally accepted early work on Quaker faith and practice, Rob- 
ert Barclay refers to the Johannine verse “That was the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world” as 
the “Quaker text.” In a long letter on this subject George Fox 
quotes many other texts including “I will pour out my Spirit 
upon ail flesh” (Acts 2:17), “That which may be known of 


* Barclay—Apology for the True Christian Divinity, 1678, Prop 
Ne TS: 
** The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Practice. Nuttall, p. 161. 
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God is manifest in them (Greeks and Barbarians before Christ) 
for God hath shewed it unto them” (Rom. 1:19); they shall 
therefore, says Paul, be punished for violating “the law writ- 
ten in their hearts” (Rom. 2:15), “the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal” (1 Cor. 12:7), 
“the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men” (Titus 2:11). 

The more learned Friends, particularly Barclay, Penn, Clar- 
idge and Fisher, not only quote Scripture, but also the Church 
Fathers to support their belief that there is in all men a Light 
which, if followed, is sufficient for their salvation. That there 
were saved souls before Christ is asserted by Eusebius, Justin 
Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Augustine and many 
others. These writers felt that they were defending Christianity 
itself by showing that it was not entirely new, but in some re- 
spects the restoration of an ancient principle. The doctrine that 
the Light shone into men before the coming of Christ in the 
flesh was called Gentile Divinity. This is the title of a book by 
the Quaker, John Bockett. His compendium consists of about 
1000 quotations from Greek and Latin authors arranged to show 
that Christian morality had long been known by the best of the 
ancients. Claridge says of the ancients in a long appendix to 
this book “though they were destitute of those outward means 
of salvation yet God was pleased, in his love for mankind, to 
afford them an inward means; he wrote His law upon their 
hearts.” Claridge contrasts the moral behavior of some of the 
great men before Christ with that of many contemporary ortho- 
dox Christians to the disadvantage of the latter. Quaker writers 
found among pre-Christian thinkers support for some peculiar 
Quaker testimonies such as that against swearing. Socrates’ re- 
fusal to take money for teaching was considered to support the 
Quaker testimony against a paid ministry. 

It is not surprising that the Quakers were vigorously attacked 
for appearing to minimize Christ’s coming in the flesh as an 
essential part of God’s plan for man’s salvation. Penn in his 
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Christian Quaker claims that it was an essential part but, as 
H. G. Wood points out,* it is not clear that he makes a good 
case. He presents a great wealth of quotations from Greek and 
Latin writers and from the Church Fathers to show that the 
Light of Christ shone in the hearts of the heathen before the 
coming of Christ in the flesh. Though sufficient for salvation, 
the Light shone dimly as in the dawn before the day. With the 
coming of Christ the Sun rose, “The outward Sun is the cause 
of the early dawnings and is at the same time in itself the same 
glorious Body of Light as when in the Meridian.” On the 
other hand William Penn seems to hold that the dimness of the 
Light in pre-Christian times was due to man’s ignorance and 
wickedness and not because the light had not yet risen above 
the horizon of history. For Penn “Christ was before the law, 
under the law, with the prophets, but never so revealed as in 
that holy manhood.”** 

Few Quakers were as willing as Penn to face squarely this 
problem of the relation between the Christ Within and the 
historical Jesus. Others tended to make vague and contradic- 
tory statements, not in order to conceal their opinions but be- 
cause the problem seemed beyond solution by human reason. 
But what was beyond reason was not beyond experience. In 
their own lives the Quakers discovered that the divine and the 
human were not so unrelated as to be incapable of some degree 
of union with each other. 

One basis for this doctrine of the universality of the Light 
was the sensitivity of the Quakers to the sufferings of others. 
This was largely a product of the Quaker method of worship 
which is especially designed to cultivate sensitivity or “tender- 
ness” to use an older word. Friends could not believe that all 
men have not been given an equal chance by a God who is 


*H. G. Wood, Penn’s “Christian Quaker” in Children of Light, 
edati. oH. Brinton. 
** Quakerism, a New Nickname for Old Christianity (1672) p. 23. 
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love. If he sends his rain on the evil as well as the good why 
not also on the ignorant? 

Arnold Toynbee maintains that the three Palestinian religions, 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam have all inherited the Hebrew 
doctrine of the “chosen people” as distinguished from the more 
inclusive Indic religions. The condition of the world at the 
present time requires a more humble attitude on the part of the 
“exclusive” religions. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARD 
NON-CHRISTIANS 


To the Friends of the first two centuries the so-called 
“heathen world” was primarily made up of Mohammedans in 
the East and American Indians in the West. Mary Fisher walked 
alone across the Balkan peninsula to speak to the Sultan of 
Turkey. He acknowledged what she said to be true. George 
Robinson, on a religious journey to Palestine, would have been 
murdered by the Christians had he not been saved by the 
Turks. In Algiers there were many Quakers who had been cap- 
tured by pirates and made slaves. Unlike others they were “suf- 
fered to go loose through the town.” Liberty was allowed them 
to meet for religious worship, a liberty at that time denied them 
by Christians at home. Their captors visited the meeting and 
found it as free from images or symbols as a Mohammedan 
mosque. “Hearing from their slaves that the Quakers reverently 
adored and worshiped the living God, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth, they commended them for it and said it was very good 
and that they might freely do so.”* George Fox in writing to the 
Bey of Algiers quotes freely from the Koran. Barclay gives an 
example (unfortunately fictitious) of a Mohammedan who had 
reached the Truth while alone on an island, solely through 
waiting in silence. 


* Sewell, History of the People Called Quakers (1722) p. 384. 
14 


Relations with the American Indians were also based on the 
principle of the universality of the Light. An appeal by Friends 
to that Light rather than to violence was usually successful as is 
amply demonstrated in colonial history. Not only the Quaker 
government in Pennsylvania but the Quaker governments which 
controlled affairs for some time in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware and North Carolina were able to maintain peace with 
the Indians by treating them as human beings capable of cor- 
rect moral judgments. Travelling Quaker ministers, Thomas 
Chalkley, Catharine Philips, John Richardson and others, were 
impressed by the similarity in method between an Indian coun- 
cil and a Quaker meeting for business. There was no voting in 
either and in both the women took part. John Richardson said 
that he felt more at home with the Indians than he did with 
most Christians. When George Fox was traveling in America 
he proved to a doubting colonial governor that the Indians pos- 
sessed the “Light and Spirit of God” by asking them ques- 
tions. When Thomas Story visited Indian Town in Virginia in 
1699 he told the Indians that “God hath placed a Witness in 
the heart of every man which approves that which is good and 
reproves that which is evil.” The old Sagamore agreed and 
pointing to his head said “That was treacherous and fallacious” 
but pointing to his breast he said “it was true and sweet there.” 
Story’s conclusion, after many attempts to speak to the Indians, 
was that it was wrong to begin with what he called “the histor- 
ical part of religion.” This should follow and not precede direc- 
tion to the Spirit of God within them (Journal, 162-164). John 
Woolman, in going to the Indians, says that one of his motives 
was to learn something from them. When, at the request of 
the Indians, Friends sent a delegation in 1793 to Sandusky, 
Ohio, to see that the Indians received fair treatment in a treaty 
to be negotiated there, they sent also a letter which contained 
the sentence, “It is the law from the Good Spirit, who is all 
love, and who placed it in your hearts, which gives you such 
peace and comfort when you do well, but when you do evil 
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things, it reproves you and makes you feel uneasy and sad.” 
(William Savery’s Journal p. 30) In such attitudes as these to- 
ward non-Christians, Friends followed the example of Paul 
when he said to the Athenians “Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” When Christianity spread 
from Palestine to the Graeco-Roman world one element in its 
success was its willingness to take on much of the intellectual 
and cultural background of that world, a background which ap- 
pears prominently in the writings of Paul and John, but which 
does not usurp or replace the main Christian message. In this 
respect modern Christian missionary effort can learn from the 
early Christians. The Quaker type of appeal is well expressed 
by George Fox when he exhorted Friends to “get the Turks’ 
and Moors’ language that you might be the more enabled to 
direct them to the Grace and Spirit of God in them which they 
have from God, in their hearts.” (Epistle 388 ) 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN QUAKERISM AND THE 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


(a) Mysticism 

In comparing Quakerism with the non-Christian religions 
the present need for brevity makes many omissions necessary. 
Attention is here focused on Hinduism and Northern Buddhism, 
not only because of their importance, but because the writer 
has more personal acquaintance with these religions as prac- 
ticed in India and Japan, than with others. Occasional brief 
reference is made to Islam, Taoism, Confucianism and Shinto- 
ism. Judaism, Southern Buddhism and the religions of the Sikhs, 
Jains and Parsees are omitted. 

Even within these limitations it is impossible to be accurate. 
No general statement regarding the religion of hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings is completely true even when exceptions 
are noted. In Hinduism and Buddhism there are no definite 
standards of orthodoxy, nor are there generally accepted ar- 
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ticles of faith. Uniformity of practice is considered more im- 
portant than uniformity of thought. The same is true, in some 
degree, of Quakerism. 

The world religions are all divided into sects. There are sects 
based primarily on rationalism, or on ritualism or on salva- 
tion by faith or on mysticism though no sect is based exclusive- 
ly on any one of these principles. Quakerism may be classed as 
a “mystical” religion,* but it should be noted that mysticism is 
not a Quaker word and that Quakerism contains other than 
mystical elements. The mystical sects of the great religions 
show more similarities to Quakerism than do other sects. Mys- 
ticism is a vague and much abused term which has many dif- 
ferent definitions. It can be used to include a prophetic type 
of religion in which God speaks to men through His prophets. 
In prophetism, God is usually thought of as a person who 
speaks to a man as one person speaks to another. The vocal 
ministry in the Society of Friends is based on prophetism, that 
is, on the belief that God can use a human being as His instru- 
ment in communicating Truth to the congregation. In the early 
Christian Church the prophets were eliminated in less than one 
century by the priests who were ordained to administer the 
sacraments and safeguard the accepted doctrine. In the Society 
of Friends prophetism lasted longer because there was no au- 
thoritative creed or visible sacrament to stimulate the creation 
of a special class. 

The term “mysticism” can also be applied to that type of 
religion which seeks, in silent worship, meditation and contem- 
plation to attain immediate and direct contact with the Divine, 
resulting eventually in union with God. Quaker worship is 
largely based on this concept. Here God, as immediately felt, 
may or may not be thought of in personal terms. Friends have 
frequently used impersonal terms such as Truth, Life, Light, 


* Barclay classifies the Quakers as “Mysticks”; Apology, Prop. XI, 
SAC. LO: 
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Love, Seed, Grace, Pure Wisdom, Eternal Goodness. They have 
also used personal terms such as “Heavenly Father” and 
“Christ.” Since mystical experience of the Divine Being is in- 
effable and indescribable, widely different efforts to suggest it 
are inevitable. Much depends on religious training and habit. 

In describing religious exercises of a purely inward character 
carried on in silence the word “meditation” is frequently used. 
This word is obviously inadequate. The word “worship” was 
seldom used by early Friends, except in writings addressed to 
non-Friends. They preferred the expression “to wait upon the 
Lord.” Yet Friends did not hesitate to use the words medita- 
tion or meditate for which there is good Scriptural precedent. 
Meditate and its derivitives occur, for example, at least fifteen 
times in the Psalms. Barclay says “we are not against medita- 
tion” provided we do not do it in our own will (Apology XI 
sec. 10). If we seek for a word which includes an experience of 
God as either personal or impersonal and as either intellectual 
or mystical, perhaps meditation serves the purpose. There is 
no English equivalent to such words as dhyana in Sanskrit, or 
zazen in Japanese. The word meditation may be used to include 
prayer, worship, contemplation, and adoration when these are 
carried on in silence. 

In considering the meditative sects of Asia we can give hardly 
more than a sketchy list. They resemble Quakerism only in their 
belief that direct communion with the Divine, however con- 
ceived, is the central experience in religion and the source out 
of which all religious exercise arises. In Islam the Sufis seek 
a mystical knowledge of God and eventual union with Him. 
Their literature indicates a close relationship to neo-Platonism 
though expressed in more highly poetic and imaginative sym- 
bols. The Taoists are the mystics of China as contrasted with 
the Confucianists who emphasize the principles and rules of 
conventional behavior. Taoism emphasizes spontaneity, humil- 
ity, non-violence, simplicity, sincerity and avoids artificiality 
and formality. The Taoist mystic seeks union with the Tao or 
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Way of the Universe, a way which affords peace and serenity. 
Taoism is a form of nature-mysticism, but many of its ideals 
and methods are closely akin to those of Quakerism. Modern 
Taoism has largely degenerated through union with primitive 
cults. 

In the higher types of Hinduism there are several roads to 
mystic union with God. The Bhagavad Gita, sometimes called 
the New Testament of Hinduism, describes three. The first or 
jnana yoga is the path of intuitive knowledge gained primarily 
in silent meditation. By this knowledge the mystic realizes his 
identity with Brahman, the super-personal Reality which is the 
ground of all phenomenal existence. According to another 
philosophical system, the devotee seeks to purify his soul by 
freeing it from the taints and restraints of the matter in which 
it has become entangled. The methods of meditation in jnana 
yoga are elaborate and involve a series of stages. They begin 
with physical and moral exercises and end with exercises in 
mental concentration. The guidance of a guru or teacher is es- 
sential. This road is the most difficult but it alone attains to the 
infinite goal which lies beyond every finite thought or form. 

By the second road called the bhakti path the mystic seeks 
through prayer and devotion to come to a union of love and 
will with the human being whom he reverences as an incarna- 
tion of God. The Christian whose love and devotion is directed 
toward the historic Jesus of Nazareth may be described as fol- 
lowing a path like that of bhakti yoga. In Christianity there is 
but one Incarnation while in Hinduism there are many. A vig- 
orous modern Hindu movement, the Ramakrishna order which 
has a number of centers in the United States, reverences Ra- 
makrishna, a saint of the middle 19th century, as an avatar or 
incarnation. Ramakrishna passed through periods of complete 
devotion to all the principal world religions including Chris- 
tianity. In general bhakti brings the worshiper no further 
than the heaven presided over by the Savior. This is near the 
goal but the ultimate is complete identity with Divine Reality 
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in which all sense of separate self-hood is lost. This state is at- 
tained best by silent meditation. 

The Gita also describes a third path, karma yoga, the way of 
works, but works without attachment to results. If good works 
are too closely tied to results, they bind the devotee to this 
world of pain and trouble, instead of freeing him from it. The 
Gita has made a wide appeal because it provides for three dif- 
ferent types of religious aspiration. The devotee chooses the 
path which best accords with his religious capacity. No one of 
the three excludes the others. 

Buddhism is closer to Quakerism than is Hinduism because 
it is not as dependent as Hinduism on an ascetic denial of the 
world. This is particularly true of Northern Buddhism which 
has been strongly influenced by the objective character of 
Chinese and Japanese mentality. Buddhism developed out of 
Hinduism much as Christianity developed out of Judaism. The 
three paths here described as the methods of Hinduism in reach- 
ing the goal can be found also in Buddhism in which different 
sects have adopted different methods. In all the mystical sects 
of the religions of the world, whether the goal be thought of as 
God or the Godhead or the Eternal Christ the Word of God, or 
Brahman, or the Tao, or the Dharmakaya (the infinite Truth 
Body of the Buddha), it is silent meditation, seeking to center 
finite life in a Life infinitely greater than the self-conscious ego, 
which carries the worshiper farthest in his quest. 

Bhakti yoga or devotion and appeal to a super-human per- 
son through prayer is prominent in Northern Buddhism which 
for this very reason appeals more widely than does Southern 
Buddhism in which man seeks to achieve enlightenment by his — 
own efforts. In the Southern system those who have passed into 
Buddhahood cannot be reached by prayer, but the Northern 
saint or Bodhisattva who has postponed enlightenment for the 
sake of saving others by sharing his merit, can be appealed to 
for help. The Shinshu sect of Buddhism, the largest in Japan, 
is based on the doctrine of salvation, not through one’s own 
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merits, but through faith in Amida Buddha, the Buddha of In- 
finite Light. This faith becomes essentially mystical in charac- 
ter when, through endless repetition of Amida’s name, the in- 
tellect is quieted and the soul is felt to rise to mystical union 
with Amida, the beloved. In this way the heaven of Amida is 
eventually reached but a step beyond this heaven is required 
for the worshiper to attain complete enlightenment. 

Of the various religions of Asia which give a primary place 
to silent meditation the most similar to Quakerism is the Zen 
sect of Buddhism in Japan. Taking part in a group meditation 
in a Zen meditation hall gives one much the same feeling as 
participating in a silent Quaker meeting. But there are few 
Quaker meetings in which the silence is as profound and pene- 
trating as that achieved and maintained by the motionless hu- 
man forms, sitting cross-legged on a raised platform around the 
dimly lighted meditation hall, their eyes half closed to indicate 
that they are both out of this world and in it. The principal 
outward difference between a Zen meditation group and a 
Friends meeting lies in the different way in which guidance is 
sought and given during the period of meditation. In the Quaker 
meeting the silence may be broken by any person who feels that 
he has been given a message for the group. In the Zen meeting 
those who are engaged in meditation may at certain times re- 
tire to a teacher who sits in his study nearby. From him guid- 
ance may be received. In a Zen religious center, which is more 
like a school for religious instruction and development than a 
monastery, there are usually at least four daily periods of silent 
meditation of about one hour each. The number and length 
varies with the temple and with the time of year. 

Zen, like Quakerism, bases religion on pure experience and 
rejects the primacy of a rational, scriptural or traditional foun- 
dation. A frequently quoted Zen poem contains these words: 

“A special transmission outside the Scriptures, 

No dependence on words and letters.” 
Zen resembles Quakerism also in its endeavor to remove 
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from the mind all pre-suppositions in order that the unexpected 
and unconventional may have freedom to arise into conscious- 
ness from the depths out of which the Light shines. 

Like Quakerism also, especially the Quakerism of the first 
two centuries which is sometimes labeled “quietism,” Zen seeks 
to quiet the surface or intellectual processes of the mind so that 
the meditator can go beyond these to an experience which can- 
not be described in terms of concepts. The belief of classical 
Quakerism that God cannot be reached by effortful thinking but 
by going deeper to the area of the soul where the Light shines 
out of infinite depths, is paralleled by the Zen search for en- 
lightenment by going beyond the relativity of conceptual, self- 
centered thinking to a single, direct, selfless facing of reality not 
only in meditation but in the affairs of everyday life. As in 
Quakerism, the reward of attainment is inward serenity. 

Unlike Quakerism, Zen provides forms and images for those 
who need them. Those who are spiritually more mature may, 
if they wish, dispense with forms and images. A favorite picture 
in Zen temples is that of a Zen saint burning an image of the 
Buddha to warm himself. Perhaps for this reason a prominent 
Japanese declared that he believed Quakerism to be “the most 
mature form of Christianity.” 

Like some types of modern neo-orthodoxy and existential- 
ism, Zen seeks to baffle and humiliate the mind by confronting 
it with paradoxes which do not admit intellectual solution. But, 
unlike existentialism, Zen Buddhism results in the removal of 
anxiety. Unlike Quakerism or neo-orthodoxy, Zen does not 
seek God or Christ but “knowledge of one’s true nature.” The 
world is not thereby abandoned but seen in a new, fresh way, 
by a new kind of consciousness. All effortful straining is elim- 
inated, especially in the arts, for “one’s own true nature,” as 
part of reality, is in harmony with all nature. Historically Zen 
is the result of the passage of subjective Indian Buddhism 
through the objective Chinese mind, to take root in the practi- 
cal Japanese character. 
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Zen Buddhism, and to a degree all the religions of the East, 
depend not so much on verbal instruction to teach the truths 
of their religion as on an endeavor to place the pupil in a state 
of mind and body where he will discover the truth for himself. 
The deepest truth of any religion is known only by direct in- 
sight which cannot be conveyed by words from one person to 
another. Zen declares that instruction is like a finger pointing 
at the moon. He who keeps his eyes upon the pointer will not 
see the moon. In this respect Zen resembles the Quakerism of 
the first two centuries which avoided systematic religious in- 
struction as likely to produce a religion of ideas “afloat on the 
surface.” The only Quaker school of religion was the meeting 
for worship where appeals were made to listen to the Divine 
Teacher within. George Fox, after reproving a minister for tak- 
ing money for preaching, directed the congregation “to the 
Spirit of God in their inward parts which would be a free 
teacher unto them.” (Journal, Bi. Cent. Ed. I p. 82) 

No form of Eastern religion is so difficult for the Western 
man to comprehend as Zen, because Zen goes straight against 
all self-conscious, busy struggling to understand and control 
the external world. It undoubtedly contains much that would 
be useful to Western man in removing fear and anxiety arising 
out of deliberate straining for achievement. 

We have been dealing with the upper rungs of the ladder of 
achievement in the Eastern religions. On the lower rungs there 
is dependence on images and symbols, but even here, though 
less clearly, the same characteristics appear to some degree. In 
all these religions, as in Quakerism, the primary emphasis is 
on worship and prayer rather than on words. There is little 
resemblance anywhere in the East to such an intellectual and 
sermon-centered religion as Protestantism. For that reason the 
Protestant missionary has a more difficult task than has, for 
example, the Catholic priest. In Hindu, Buddhist or Taoist 
temples and in Shinto shrines the worshiper bows his head in 
silent prayer. In silence he makes his offering. If there is an 
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image or symbol, the Divine Spirit is felt to be present in some 
mysterious way. A sacred scripture may be chanted, seldom in 
a language which is understood. Congregational worship is rare 
except in some of the newer sects of Japan. Alone each indi- 
vidual comes face to face with the Eternal. 

The immediate experience of that which is felt to be Divine 
or Absolute or True as distinguished from the relative world 
of sense and appearance or, as the early Quakers put it, as 
distinguished from the experiences of the “natural man,” is 
described in much the same terms in all religions. Mysticism 
is a universal religion, whether it be Christian, Hindu, Islamic, 
Taoist or Buddhist. Its fruits are, as Paul describes them, “love, 
joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, self control’ (Gal. 5:22). This is what one would ex- 
pect from the Quaker doctrine of the universality of the Light. 
But to say this is not to make all religions of equal value or to 
create a universal religion out of elements common to the great 
world religions. True religion is more than mysticism. In every 
religion, traditional, historical and rational elements are essen- 
tial. These elements, though not so basic as mysticism, differ- 
entiate the religions. The most mystical saint of any school is 
dependent, whether he knows it or not, on the scriptures of his 
faith and the traditions inculcated in his training. Christianity 
is superior to the other religions, not because of its mysticism, 
which is generally less highly developed, but because of its 
professed allegiance and loyalty to Christ in life and thought. 

Western interpreters tend to exaggerate the escapism of Hindu 
and Buddhist faith, but for the true mystic of any religion the 
ultimate and the provisional, the infinite and the finite, the end 
and the means are never separate, though distinguished in 
thought. “Nirvana,” says the Buddhist, “is this transitory world.” 
“Zen is ordinary life” declares the Zen master. “To darkness 
are they doomed who worship only the body and to greater 
darkness they who worship only the spirit” declares one of the 
Hindu authors of the Upanishads. The Quaker may feel God in 
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a meeting for worship. This does not separate the worshiper 
from his daily tasks, but enables him better to perform his duty. 
The truly enlightened person, he who has been born of the 
Spirit into a new and higher life, sees the infinite in the finite, 
the divine in the human, the absolute whole in the fragment. 
This is not an easy achievement. Our religious life must begin 
with a sharp separation between the flesh and the spirit. But 
as we grow this gap is closed. What is sometimes called “the 
sacrament of life” is possible for all, but most of us are far 
from the altar. 
(b) Affinity with Science 

Quakerism has another peculiar opportunity because of the 
close similarity of its standard of truth with that of science. This 
is important today because of the powerful and growing in- 
fluence of Western science on those who are still within the or- 
bit, however weakly felt, of the religions of the Orient. The mod- 
ern Oriental, even more than the modern Occidental, requires 
a religion which is not incompatible with science. Both science 
and Quakerism lay primary emphasis on direct experience, 
rather than on authority, though neither ignores the importance 
of the past experience of those who have made great discoveries 
as a necessary guide and check on present experience. Religious 
experience and scientific experience are different in their ob- 
jects, their character and their results, but they have in common 
the immediate, first hand apprehension of truth. A religion 
therefore which is not dependent on the authority of a book, a 
creed, a tradition or a church, but which nevertheless does not 
ignore these insights of the past as necessary helps in the pres- 
ent, can be welcomed by the scientifically minded. Such religion 
has no fear of scientific discovery nor can it be affected by the 
archeologist’s spade or the finding of a manuscript. 


(c) Detachment from Results 
Clarkson in his Portraiture of Quakerism (1807), the best ac- 
count of Quakerism’s second century, states truly that wherever 
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the Quakers “can be brought to argue upon political questions, 
they reason upon principles and not upon consequences.” The 
Quaker Journals or religious autobiographies offer abundant 
examples of Friends who found inward peace and satisfac- 
tion in carrying through a concern regardless of its apparent 
failure or success. Pacifism, for example, cannot always be read- 
ily defended by an appeal to consequences, though its conse- 
quences are often better than those resulting from violence. Re- 
fusal to fight might appear to promote injustice or a disordered 
society if only immediate consequences are considered. But 
love is good in itself as well as good because of its ultimate re- 
sults. Christian love does not inspire the acts of violence per- 
formed in war. The true Christian is “in the world but not of it” 
in the sense that he is not concerned with conventional stand- 
ards of success. He does not therefore object if accused of be- 
ing idealistic, unrealistic, utopian or perfectionist. Such accusa- 
tions are based on a superficial calculation of material results, 
not on what is intrinsically right or wrong. Christ said of those 
who are persecuted “great is your reward in heaven.” This 
means that the results are not to be calculated by an earthly 
or material standard. Nor need we look to the future. Jesus 
used the present tense. 

Detachment from results is characteristic of the religions of 
the East. Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita “Let the work itself 
be thy charge, but never the fruit of works; let not the fruit of 
works be thy motive, yet be not inclined to inaction. Do thy 
works steadfast in devotion, renouncing attachment.” 

Other examples can be found in Chinese Taoism in its doc- 
trine of Wei Wu Wei, action non-action, or action with effort- 
less spontaneity without concern for results or for conformity 
to some conventional pattern of behavior. Buddhism lays the 
same emphasis on effortless spontaneity. The Buddhist seeks to 
live in the present which is absolute and in eternity rather than 
in the past and future which are relative and exist only in time. 
So living, man is free from anxiety and fear. In similar fashion 
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we find in the Quaker Journals that the writer often succeeds 
in following what he believes to be the immediate guidance of 
the Spirit, regardless of past events or future results, or of what 
appear to be insuperable present obstacles. Thomas Shillitoe 
writes “I remained willing to become like a cork on the mighty 
ocean of service which my Master should require of me, in the 
storm and in the calm, willing to be wafted hither and thither 
as the Spirit of the Lord, my God, should blow upon me.” (Jour- 
nal I, p. 230) Shillitoe, whose theology was thoroughly evan- 
gelical, might have been shocked at being compared to an orien- 
tal mystic, but his attitude was nevertheless much the same. 

This openness to immediate impressions from the Spirit, re- 
gardless of reason or conventional behavior, has been called 
“quietism,” a negative word which some critics consider de- 
rogatory. But the quietists were anything but quiet when the 
Spirit led them to speak or act. Quietism enabled ordinary men 
and women to undertake tasks which reason and prudence would 
have declared impossible. Thomas Shillitoe, by nature a timid 
man, was led to hold Quaker meetings in the midst of the 
drinkers in taverns all over Ireland. But Taoist or Buddhist 
quietism does not result in as vigorous an effort to reform ex- 
isting abuses as does Quaker quietism. This is because Quaker 
quietism is Christian. Christianity is more vigorously ethical than 
any other world religion. 

The Taoist and the Buddhist endeavor to allow the imper- 
sonal Spirit of the Universe to blow through them without let 
or hindrance from egoistic desires. This state is called “noth- 
ingness,” a word easily misinterpreted. Such an attitude stim- 
ulates a sense of humor. The world cannot be taken too se- 
riously. Yet, paradoxically, it does not remove the ability to 
take upon oneself some part of the burden of the world’s suf- 
fering. The Buddhist doctrine of compassion is very real, though 
it has not resulted in as much social reform as has the Christian 
doctrine of love. Only he who is inwardly free can bear the suf- 
ferings of others without being overcome by them. 
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Worship of God, the highest act of which man is capable, is _ 
not dependent for its value on results. If it were considered a 
means rather than an end, its value would depend on some- 
thing higher than itself. In that case it would not be man’s 
highest act. Though worship does have far-reaching effects, it is 
good because of what it is in itself. 


(d) Pacifism 

All the texts of pacifism can be found in the sacred litera- 
ture of the religions of Asia, including Christianity which is 
also, in its origin, an Asiatic religion. Mohammedanism and 
Judaism might appear to present exceptions but not if one se- 
lects certain statements and ignores others. Hinduism in its 
higher forms was the earliest religion to take on a definitely 
pacifist coloring. Since Hinduism holds that all life is a mani- 
festation of the one Self, injury to any living being is an injury 
to oneself. The great Hindu epic, the Mahabharata, abounds in 
such sayings as 


“Always look upon all creatures as one’s own self. 
Abstain totally from inflicting any kind of injury.” 


Taoism taught the virtue of non-resistance for “the tender 
and yielding conquer the rigid and strong,” “Arms are ill omened 
things.” Mencius the great interpreter of Confucianism said 
“There are men who say ‘I am skillful at marshalling troops,’ 
‘I am skillful at conducting a battle.’ They are great criminals.” 
Buddhism declares “the religious person is incapable of taking 
life wittingly.” Quotations can be multiplied to show that all the 
great religions go further and condemn anger, hatred and all the 
causes of violence. They teach love, forgiveness, friendliness, 
and the brotherhood of all mankind. The Chinese philosopher 
Motze, who taught the doctrine of universal love, had at one 
time a host of disciples. He pointed out that, if the murder of 
one man is evil, then the murder of many in war is a far greater 
evil. The golden rule and the theme of returning good for evil 
appear in some form in the sacred literature of nearly all re- 
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ligions. But, as Christians fall short of Christ’s standard in the 
Sermon on the Mount and revert to a more primitive code 
which can be found in parts of the Old Testament, so too the 
adherents of other religions fall short of their ideal and revert 
to a more primitive tribal system. Christians who hold that the 
words of Christ should be their practical guide to behavior can 
find in the non-Christian religions many adherents with whom 
they can have fellowship in pacifist belief and practice. If all 
the religions of the world could work together for peace their 
influence would be great. 


(e) Perfectionism 

A doctrine which Quakerism shares with Hinduism and 
Buddhism is sometimes called “perfectionism.” This word is 
often misunderstood. Its real meaning is that man can obtain 
through religion a sense of absence of guilt and a resulting peace 
and serenity. This Quaker doctrine especially aroused the op- 
position of Protestant theologians who insisted on the necessity 
of the sense of guilt. Even the saints, they said, continue con- 
stantly to sin “in word, thought and deed.” Friends could not 
accept a religion which failed in its primary purpose—the re- 
moval of sin itself as well as the penalty for sin. Friends be- 
lieve in the possibility of attaining full willingness to accept and 
obey Divine requirements as inwardly revealed, though these 
requirements may be small. The sense of peace which this wil- 
lingness creates is the primary evidence of obedience, as the 
inward sense of discomfort is the sign of disobedience. This 
doctrine of the nature of conversion as the gradual attainment 
of complete willingness to obey the Light is the key to the re- 
ligion of the writers of the Quaker Journals. Perfection in this 
sense does not mean the end of spiritual growth, indeed it re- 
quires further attainment. Faithfulness in the use of one talent 
means that more are likely to be given. 

The religions of the Orient hold that man can, in his human 
life, reach a state of enlightenment or perfection. Many fail. To 
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the Hindu or Buddhist this failure is not a cause for hurry or 
anxiety. Every person will be reborn into another life, the char- 
acter of which is determined by the kind of life he has lived upon 
this earth. If he makes progress, each life will be better than 
the former one until finally the chain of birth and rebirth is 
broken by emergence into the changeless and eternal. One minor 
evidence of this belief in final victory is the special look of 
peace and calm on the face of every image of a Buddha. 

The final stage in the search for enlightenment in Hinduism 
and its derivative Buddhism is carried out by specialists who 
withdraw from the world in order to devote their whole life to 
attaining the goal. In contrast with this practice Quakers re- 
gard with distrust all forms of professionalism and specializa- 
tion in religion. But this aspect of special privilege in the Orien- 
tal cults is not as undemocratic as it appears, for those who 
fall short of the goal in this life will have ample opportunity im 
subsequent incarnations. 


SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN QUAKERISM 
AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


The chief difference between Quakerism and the non- 
Christian religions is due to the fact that the Society of Friends 
is a Christian sect. Unlike the Oriental religions, which are not 
based on history, Christianity derives from an historical event, 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. If the Buddha were proved 
to be a legendary figure this would not greatly affect Buddhism, 
but if the same were proved of Jesus Christ it would profoundly 
affect Christianity. We must now examine a supremely con- 
troversial subject—the incarnation of Divinity in human form 
as evidenced in Christianity, Hinduism and Buddhism. The 
Light Within is identified by Quakerism with the Divine Spirit 
incarnated in the historic Jesus. According to John’s gospel, the 
eternal, creative Word of God or Logos, which Paul calls the 
Power and Wisdom of God, through whom all things were 
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made, became fully revealed in a created, temporal man, in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. That the Infinite can be fully ex- 
pressed in the finite is contrary to reason. But Christianity does 
not claim to be a philosophical religion. 

In accepting Jesus as the “Word made flesh” the Society of 
Friends did not, for the most part, adopt either a Trinitarian or 
Unitarian dogma. These they avoided by identifying the Light 
Within with the Christ Within. That there are two kinds of di- 
vinity, one in man as the Divine Spirit and another kind in 
Jesus as Son, is not only inconceivable but unscriptural. The 
Christian seeks to come into mystical unity with the same 
Spirit that was in Christ. This Spirit which is the Eternal Christ, 
speaking in John’s gospel, said “He who abides in me and I in 
him, he it is that bears much fruit.” When Paul spoke of “Christ 
in me” or “putting on Christ” he was referring to the same 
Spirit or Word that became fully revealed in Jesus. 

When we say that the Light is the Christ Within, we mean 
not only the Christ as revealed through the historical Jesus, but 
the Eternal Christ, enlightening all men. William Penn says of 
the Quaker movement, “God raised us up and we are now gone 
forth into the world to declare that He is spiritually manifested, 
as then fully in that body, so now measurably in the conscious- 
ness of all people, a divine light, reproving every unfruitful 
work of darkness.”’* 

This means that Christ not only revealed the nature of God 
but also the nature of man. The International Missionary Con- 
ference, meeting at Jerusalem in 1928, used this language, “He 
is the revelation of what God is and of what man, through him, 
may become.” John portrays for us the exalted but also truly 
human Jesus who repeatedly says, “I seek not my own will, but 
the will of him who sent me.” 

If we place this concept of Incarnation beside comparable 
concepts in other religions we find both similarities and differ- 


* Quakerism, a new Nickname for Old Christianity (1672) p. 12. 
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ences. Man feels his estrangement from the Eternal, Infinite Be- _ 
ing. He cannot comprehend this Being with his mind. There- 
fore he seeks a more intimate, loving, personal loyalty to some 
expression of godhead in human form. Interesting comparisons 
can be made of the chief scriptures in three of the great reli- 
gions—The Bhagavad Gita of Hinduism, the Lotus Scripture 
(Saddharma-pundarika) of Buddhism and our Gospel of John. 
In each the Divine Life or Truth or Light becomes embodied 
in a man, in the Gita as Krishna, the Adorable Lord; in the 
Lotus Scripture as Gotama Sakyamuni, the Buddha; and in 
John’s Gospel as Jesus, the Christ. In these books the claims 
made by each of the three are not those that would be made by 
an historical person. They express the powers and functions of 
an eternal, spiritual principle or power, operating in the world 
for man’s salvation. Krishna is largely a legendary figure. Little 
can be said of him except that some stories about him in other 
scriptures are not such as to do him honor. The Buddha and the 
Christ are historical persons with very human characteristics, but 
partially shrouded in “the dim magnificence of legend.” 
Enough is known of them to say that they were too humble to 
have made for themselves the claims made for them in these 
books. It is not the historical Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels, but 
the Christ of the Ages, speaking through John, who says “I am 
the bread of life,” “I am the Light of the world,” “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.” In the Lotus Scripture the Buddha 
sends out a ray of light from between his eyebrows to illumine 
eighteen thousand worlds. This is conceivable only of the Eter- 
nal Buddha who is portrayed shedding upon all nature the 
light of Truth. The historical Buddha made no such claim. 
In these three books there are many similarities of expres- 
sion. Christ says, “If a man love me . . . we will make our abode 
with him.” Krishna speaks of “those who dwell in me and I 
in them” and Buddha in the Lotus Scripture says, “Where a 
son of Buddha tarries there am I.” Each of these three books 
declares the eternal pre-existence of the Being there appearing 
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in human form. Christ’s words, “I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches” expresses the basic idea of all three. In all three, 
union with the Eternal takes place through intuitive, mystical 
knowledge rather than through faith. “You shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free” is in each the way of 
regeneration. In all three the Eternal Spirit that brings salva- 
tion is universal—the “Light which lighteth every man” of 
John, the Self which can be realized in every man everywhere 
of the Gita, the Buddha-nature which is present in every being 
leading all eventually into Buddhahood as portrayed in the 
Lotus Scripture. 

But, despite these similarities, it is precisely in this doctrine 
of incarnation that Christianity and Quakerism as a form of 
Christianity, differ most from the non-Christian religions. For 
the Christian, Christ alone fully reveals God, though God seeks 
to reveal himself in all men. Supreme loyalty to Christ and his 
teachings as the Way, the Truth and the Life, a loyalty which 
involves union with Him in Spirit, constitutes the heart and 
core of Christianity. As a recent writer says “All Quakers 
from George Fox to the present day have glimpsed God through 
a Christ shaped window. . . . It is also true that Quakers rec- 
ognize that many people receive the light of God through other 
shaped windows and recognize it as the same light and the 
same God. But until we are prepared to say that some other 
window is more illuminating and that we have to identify our- 
selves with that path, we cannot afford to dissociate ourselves 
from Christ in any way.”* 

Christ as the revelation of God surpasses other revelations 
of the Divine in the power and depth of his ethical teaching, 
in the sacrificial character of his life and death and in his con- 
tinued presence as Spirit inspiring the Church which is his 
body. In his death on the cross Christ appears most clearly as 
the revelation of God. That God suffers for the sins of men as a 


* Hugh Campbell Brown in The Friends Bulletin, May, 1956. 
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father suffers for the sins of his children is a concept peculiar 
to Christianity. For Christianity, suffering is not always an evil 
as it is in other religions. Suffering may be redemptive. Every 
Christian is called to follow Christ through the agony of Geth- 
semane and through the crucifixion to the triumph of a res- 
urrected life. These three events should in some form be part 
of every Christian experience, because they are part of the very 
life of God which God seeks to share with all men. 

The doctrine of the Inward Christ as the living head of his 
Church, the bishop and only bishop of souls, primarily differ- 
entiates Quakerism and most forms of Christianity from the 
more individualistic non-Christian religions. These religions do 
not have the concept of a God-indwelt society united into an 
organic whole by a divine spirit within as the soul unites a 
body. For Quakerism, and increasingly for modern Protestant- 
ism, the true Church is invisible, its members known only to 
God, but those who are of it, or seek to be in it, can form in- 
tegrated communities or meetings where the group as a whole 
is inspired by the Spirit of Truth. This group mysticism can be 
consciously and deliberately promoted by various methods, some 
of which are peculiar to Quakerism. The means used by Friends 
to enable a meeting for worship and a meeting for the transac- 
tion of business to be guided as a whole by the Divine Spirit and 
not by human leadership or majority rule is a unique contribu- 
tion to religious practice. 

In the ideal of the Church as the Kingdom of God on earth, 
functioning as a divine-human society, Quakerism and, to a 
large degree Christianity in general, holds a doctrine which is 
social as well as religious and which has a powerful, ethical 
drive. This ideal society cultivates within it the practice of the 
ethical code proclaimed by Jesus as the code of his Kingdom. 
Such a society, though not of the world, is in it and accord- 
ingly its members in their dealing with the world tend to prac- 
tice the code learned within the group. In this way the ideal 
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society spreads its influence, attains new dimensions and re- 
produces itself. 

Those who have lived in countries where religions other than 
Christianity are prevalent, become aware that Christianity is a 
more powerful force for social righteousness than other reli- 
gions. The Hindu or the Buddhist may help his neighbor by 
teaching him to be happy though in poverty and sickness. The 
Christian will seek in addition to this to diminish poverty and 
increase health. There are many exceptions to these generaliza- 
tions, but even those Christians who believe that the Kingdom of 
God cannot be brought nearer by human effort and who place 
their emphasis on faith rather than works, are deeply concerned 
about the physical needs of mankind. For Christianity there are 
the two chief commandments—to love God and to love our 
neighbor. Such love, as Christ showed in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan which followed his pronouncement of the two com- 
mandments, results in helping others regardless of kinship, race 
or religion. 

Albert Schweitzer in his lectures at Woodbrooke entitled 
Christianity and the Religions of the World, deals almost ex- 
clusively with this difference in the degree of ethical drive be- 
tween Christianity and other faiths. He makes the point that 
in Hinduism, Buddhism and Taoism the saint who attains the 
goal rises above the relative, transitory world, where good and 
evil exist only as contrasted with each other, to an area of 
pure Being where the distinction between good and evil no 
longer exists and all the stresses and strains of life are non-ex- 
istent. This monism is contrasted with the dualism of Chris- 
tianity in which evil is a real, a positive force even though God 
is omnipotent. Schweitzer rightly says that the dualism of Chris- 
tianity deprives it of a consistent philosophical or theological 
system but gives it moral power. This moral power would not 
be present if Christianity held evil to be an illusion or a purely 
negative force. He further points out, that Christianity in spite 
of its moral force is not based on a utilitarian philosophy. Jesus 
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taught that man must act in this world according to God’s will 
regardless of the fact that the Kingdom is God’s gift. 

This emphasis explains Christianity’s greater ethical power. 
However it should be added that there are many Eastern re- 
ligious philosophers who would deny that their religion was 
other-worldly and monistic, teaching only escape from this pain- 
ful world of the senses into the peaceful, passionless world of 
pure Being. They describe it rather as non-dualistic, meaning 
that they include not only the Absolute and Infinite, but the 
relative and finite. The Infinite would not be a true Infinite if it 
excluded the finite. Tagore expresses this belief in his poem 
beginning 

“Thou art the sky and thou art the nest as well.” 

He says elsewhere; 


“Our master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds 
of creation; he is bound with us all forever.” 

In the Quarterly of the Fellowship of the Friends of Truth in 
India (Oct. 1954) Kaka Kalelkar makes an interesting sugges- 
tion regarding a possible relationship between Christianity and 
the non-Christian religions. The sacred literature of Judaism 
forms the Old Testament of Christianity. Why not, he says, con- 
sider that Christianity can have more than one Old Testament. 
Each of the scriptures of the great living religions could be con- 
sidered in a sense an Old Testament to which might be added 
specific Christian doctrines. Instead of building mainly on Juda- 
ism as did early Christianity, modern Christianity could also build 
on the truths of other religions. In doing so Christianity could 
develop a more secure basis in the culture of the country where 
it seeks to propagate itself. To this argument might be added the 
fact that Christianity actually did have more than one Old Testa- 
ment for it built on Greek philosophy and religion as well as on 
Judaism and in this way secured in Greco-Roman culture a basis 
which enabled it to spread around the Mediterranean. 

The religions of the East which are based on thoroughgoing 
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philosophic systems are not essentially different from the phi- 
losophic interpretations of Christianity based on Platonism or 
the Hegelianism prominent in the liberal theology of the 19th 
century. In Christianity, as in the Eastern religions, a philosophy 
which tends to ignore the power and reality of evil is subject 
to the same criticisms and the same lack of moral power. Quakers 
have sometimes been accused of having too optimistic a view 
of the world. This is not due to belief in the unreality of evil, 
but to the doctrine that there is “that of God in every man.” By 
fixing attention on the good rather than on the evil, the evil 
may be weakened and the good raised up. George Fox said to 
Cromwell’s daughter “looking down at sin and corruption and 
destruction ye are swallowed up in it, but looking at the Light 
which discovers them ye will see over them.” 

Christianity began with the single creed “Jesus is Lord” and 
the belief that through Him and because of His resurrection 
the Kingdom of God would come. “Salvation” meant fitness to 
enter that kingdom. Christianity was at first primarily a religion 
of personal devotion and social transformation. The higher 
forms of the Oriental religions arose out of contemplation of a 
universe which is ethically neutral, while Christianity arose out 
of contemplation of a person whose will is to do good. Chris- 
tianity did not seek to explain the world, but to give meaning 
to life. The doctrine of the Kingdom of God on this earth, 
whether thought of as coming suddenly after a period of prep- 
aration or gradually, provided Christianity with a social dy- 
namic which it has often failed to use. As a result of this failure 
Communism has, in the minds of many, taken the place of 
Christianity as the means to an ideal human society. Neverthe- 
less the Christian social dynamic is an important contribution 
which Christianity can give and has given to other religions. 

Other religions have something to give Christianity. Their 
subtle and elaborate metaphysical systems contain elements 
which Christians could use. Behavior is important, so is think- 
ing. A religion which aims at logical consistency. can appeal to 
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the intellectual and the scientifically minded. The techniques of 
meditation so carefully worked out in Hinduism and Buddhism 
contain suggestions for those who are able to use them. The 
cultural background of Eastern man is so different from the 
cultural background of Western man that harm can result from 
blind imitation. Nevertheless the long experience of the East, 
reaching back five thousand years or more has much to offer 
to those with ability and insight to make use of it. For them 
it is usually better to graft a new insight onto their inherited re- 
ligion than to uproot their own tradition and plant an alien 
seed. We may consciously ignore our inheritance, but it remains 
in the depths of our minds, a powerful force to be reckoned with. 


THE AREA OF COOPERATION 


The religions of the world, by concentrating on what 
they have in common, could work together without compro- 
mising the peculiar tenets which distinguish them from one an- 
other. United efforts need not interfere with the legitimate de- 
sire to win converts to the particular view of Truth held by 
each. The common enemy of all religion today is materialism 
with its resulting secularism. This is due to the enormous pres- 
tige of physical science which seems more successful than any 
other human undertaking; so much so that many believe science 
to possess the answer to every important question which reli- 
gion claims to answer. Scientific materialism is the basis of the 
philosophy of the Communists who are waging direct and open 
warfare with religion. Scientific materialism is also the con- 
scious or unconscious philosophy of many non-Communists. 

Materialism holds that man is essentially a biological mech- 
anism, that he exists for the satisfaction of desires arising out 
of bodily wants. The religions hold that man is not satisfied 
with that which he finds in his physical environment. In re- 
ligious experience man feels that he has a vision of that which 
is in, but also beyond, this finite, transitory world revealed by 
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the senses. In this revelation of Truth he beholds the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Absolute with which he feels kinship and in 
which he sees the meaning of his life and his final destiny. 

Materialism holds that through the use or threat of physical 
force men can be controlled and peace maintained. The reli- 
gions, in so far as they are faithful to their founders, teach 
that there are invisible, spiritual forces, operating from within 
the soul, forces which can prove successful in creating order 
and maintaining peace. 

The spirit of our age, with its dependence on science, is pri- 
marily concerned with means rather than meaning, with methods 
rather than goals. Because the goals have faded from sight, 
there is, in the modern world, a vast sense of meaninglessness 
and futility. There is also fear that science itself may destroy 
the very comforts which it has made possible. The religions 
can remove this sense of futility and fear by offering a meaning 
and goal to life and a sense of security which is not identical 
with bodily safety or the satisfaction of material wants. 

The East is now seeking to adopt Western science and in- 
dustry as rapidly as possible in order to enjoy the same material 
comforts as the West. The East is generally unaware that the 
great success of Western science is partly due to Christian mor- 
ality with its love of truth and self-sacrificing labor which 
creates the kind of social structure out of which scientific dis- 
covery can arise. Science is a method, not a philosophy. When 
not supplemented by religion, this method is apt to give rise 
to the philosophy of scientific materialism. Communism, in 
taking over Western science, assumed that the theory of scien- 
tific materialism* was inseparable from it, and therefore denied 
the validity of religion. Experimental science does not deal with 
the inward spiritual life because this life cannot be measured in 


** Because Communism took over the Western concept of an ideal 
society as well as Western science, its philosophy is called “dialectical 
materialism.” According to this philosophy materialistic forces, if al- 
lowed to operate, will of themselves, produce the ideal society. 
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a laboratory with any kind of scientific instrument. That science 
ignores spiritual life is taken by many to mean that science de- — 
nies it, a conclusion not applicable to science, but applicable | 
to scientific materialism. For this reason the mystic of every 
religion who, like the scientist, appeals to experience, has a 
strategic part to play in the contest with materialism. The labora- 
tory of the mystic is the place of worship or meditation where 
God is sought and His Presence felt. The results from this lab- 
oratory, attested as valid by millions of worshipers of all re- 
ligions, are not inferior as consistent revelations of Truth, to 
the results from laboratories of science, though they are dif- 
ferent in character. Science deals with the world of the senses, 
religion with the world of the spirit where man’s ultimate des- 
tiny and the real meaning of his life can be found. 

Christian mysticism may have fallen behind that of the other 
great religions because Christianity has become absorbed in the 
activist and extrovert tendencies of Western culture. The pre- 
scientific epoch produced many Christian mystics, but with the 
rise of Protestantism and almost at the same time the rise of ex- 
perimental science, mysticism waned and almost disappeared. 
For this reason Quakerism, which is a combination of mysti- 
cism and Protestant tendencies, was perhaps born out of due 
season. After a century of enthusiastic expansion the Society 
of Friends was forced by the activist and non-mystical spirit 
of the time to retreat behind the walls of a rigid discipline which 
separated it from the world around it. Those walls are now 
broken and Quakerism is exposed to the full impact of every 
modern movement. That it has to some degree succumbed is 
obvious, but it is also clear that there is in many countries, West 
and East, a growing edge of Quakerism which is nourished by the 
precepts and example of the original Quaker movement. As a 
form of Christianity which contains so many elements common 
to all the great religions, Quakerism may play a vital role in 
helping men to be more aware of their true nature and destiny. 
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PENDLE HILL PAMPHLETS are published by — 
Pendle Hill, a Quaker Center for religious and social 
study. The pamphlets aim to be tracts for the times, 
speaking to the condition of the people of our gen- 
eration. They are an endeavor to communicate with 
the disillusioned as well as the seeker. The pamphlets 
help bring to a focus various phases of the life and — 
thought of members of the community. Some have 
been the result of special lectures, at Pendle Hill and 
elsewhere, but many have grown out of work done 
_ by persons in residence. 


Six pamphlets are published each year and subscrip- 
tion to the series is two dollars. 
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